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AN UNEXPECTED FEAST. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


2 


While humane education is going on and we 
are trying to influence the young so that there 
will be less and less cruelty in each succeeding 
generation, there is so much suffering that needs 
immediate attention and immediate relief that a 
report such as we have received from the Ham- 
ilton Co. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, Cincinnati, Ohio, is comforting 
reading. 

This society has during the year done a most 
praiseworthy, practical work for cattle that were 
under transportation, by protecting “15,605 head 
of live stock from abuse’ and compelling the 
men in charge of them to allow them to drink 
from the river before they were driven to the 
stock yards. 

The agent also inspected 5,592 coops of fowl, 
ordered them fed and watered and taken out of 
the sun. They relieved some of the coops that 
were over-crowded warned the drivers 
against rough handling. 

The writer of the Report very rightly says, 
“The need of prevention from abuse to live 
stock and fowl used by the human race for food 
is obvious.” 

Quoting again from this Report:— “Those 
whom we represent and whose lot we are trying 
to alleviate are the wageless workers. Endless 
their task, no limitation of hours. Their 
patience and fortitude are an example to man- 
kind.” 


and 


Mrs. Caroline Earle White, who has for many 
years been president of The Woman’s Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, is indignant over the false reports circulated 
of rabies among dogs, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and will institute a movement to 
have erected in different portions of the city, 
refuge buildings where stray dogs can be held 
until the society. can take charge of them. 

The latest false reports of a mad dog arose 
over the desperation of a starved, homeless dog 


near 25th and Catharine streets. It was a large 
black and white animal known as “a carriage 
dog,” which bit four persons before it was killed, 
and was then reported to have had rabies. The 
matter was carefully investigated both by Mrs. 
Halvey, the manager, and Mrs. White, the pres- 
ident. It was ascertained that a policeman was 
not bitten, as reported, and that the dog was not 
mad. Sergeant Farley and:other policemen saw 
the dog a half hour before the excitement, and 
all unite in saying the dog was not mad, but ill- 
tempered on account of suffering from hunger 
and thirst. : 

The society vigorously protests against the 
custom of declaring all dogs as mad which be- 
come vicious from suffering or cruelty. Mrs. 
White in a statement says: 

“What our society advocates is that dogs in- 
flicting bites or wounds upon human _ beings 
should be kept and watched for a certain time 
to see if any symptom of rabies develops; if not, 
as will assuredly be the case in the largest pro- 
portion of instances, those bitten can rest com- 
fortably and run no risk of being frightened 
into lissophobia. 

“Our plan for overcoming this evil would be, 
to have receiving stations thickly scattered 
through our city, and to these refuges could 
then be taken all homeless and friendless dogs 
found running at large. Once secured the 
society would take them in charge, so that 
they should no longer be a menace, real or im- 
aginary, to the safety of the citizens. 

“We beg the assistance of a generous public 
to help us start and sustain this method, as the 
expense is entirely beyond our present means. 
We also invite public opinion on the subject, and 
believe that publication in the Public Ledger is 
the most likely means toward that end.” 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
society on February 23rd. 

“Resolved, That in view of the continued re- 
ports regarding stray dogs infesting our city 
streets, which reports, being extremely liable to 
exaggeration, interfere with the peace of mind of 
our citizens, we wish to ask the co-operation of 
all citizens, in our efforts for the securing of 
stray and homeless dogs. A call sent to our 
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office, 36 South Eighteenth street, by phone (Lo- 
cust 390, Race 1010), will be immediately an- 
swered with instructions as to possible methods 
pe relief,” 


A LEAGUE Doc Founp a Goop HoME IN 
WINTHROP. 


Ali humane societies that have taken the re- 
sponsibility of collecting homeless dogs testify to 
the fact that among the dogs they have received 
into their shelters, rabies has been practically un- 
known, and from the many bites their agents 
have received from cross, frightened or ner- 
vous dogs not one agent has had hydrophobia. 


The Animal Rescue League has made every 
effort possible with its limited finances to estab- 
lish receiving stations in different districts of 
Boston, but while much complaint is made wher- 
ever homeless and neglected dogs or cats are 
troubling a neighborhood, the public interest in 
the simple, practical work of establishing receiv- 
ing stations is very small. 

The Animal Rescue League has to struggle 
for money sufficient to support its headquarters 
and the few receiving stations it now has, and 
the earnest appeals it has made for funds with 
which to support a branch work in Jamaica 
Plain, East Boston, Dorchester, South Boston 
have brought no results. 

The League established a receiving station in 
Roxbury three years ago. 1,910 cats and kittens. 
and 140 dogs were taken to that station last 
year by residents of Roxbury. The expense of 


carrying on this station is over four hundred 
dollars a year, not counting the time and expense 
of sending the runabout every afternoon to take 
the animals from there to Carver street, yet very 
little interest has ever been shown by Roxbury 
residents in raising money to help the League 
carry on a work that is such a blessing to that 
district. 

It should be possible in every district to raise 
enough money to enable the League to have a 
receiving station in that district. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


% 


The Story of Homely Little ‘Smudge.’ 


Poor little Smudge cried as if her little pussy 
heart would break. She knew that her httle fur 
coat was just as homely as a little pussy’s fur 
coat could be—just dingy yellow and black 
of homely black that covered her sorry yellow 
eyes and soft little nose and mouth. She knew 
why they had called her “Smudge” when she 
looked at her homely little selfikins in a big 
half-frozen puddle. 

“T’m so cold,” meowed poor little pussy cat, 
as the wind howled through the branches and 
shook red and yellow leaves to the ground. “My 
pretty purr is all choked up and my stomach is 
as empty as can be.” 

“Whack, whack, whack!” fell the big horse 
chestnuts from the tree overhead. ‘“‘Meow-ow- 
OW !” cried Smudge, as one of the hard nuts hit 
her poor little bony back. 

“They were never made for cats to eat,” 
meowed the poor little creature, feeling of the 
fleece-lined bur with her cold little forepaws and 
licking the big round horse chestnut with her 
scrubby little tongue. “What shall I do? What 
can I do? I can’t find any more field mice and all 
the birds have gone south for the winter—all 
but the sparrows—and I am too weak and thin 
to catch a lively little sparrow.” 

“Whew, Whew, WHEW!” called the wind, 
whirling the red and yellow leaves around and 
whistling for Smudge to come on and play a 
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But the little kitten was too tired 
and hungry to play tag with the flying leaves. 
“There’s no place for me in all the world,” 
meowed Smudge, as she huddled against a stone 
wall. 


game of chase. 


“The sun won't keep me warm any longer 
and I haven’t any little place by someone’s fire 
like every other little pussy cat. What am I go- 
ing to do this winter? Nobody ever sees my lov- 
ing little heart behind my homely face.” 

Smudge snuggled up to the cold wall to keep 
the cruel wind away. “O, how I wish I wére 
one of those homely old crawling caterpillars 
who have wrapped themselves up in little blank- 
ets and gone to sleep in between the stones,” 
she meowed, enviously looking at a soft, fat co- 
coon. ‘No, it’s cold here between the stones. 
I think I’d rather be a plump little cub with a 
thick bearskin coat and go to sleep in my own 
little tree-trunk home.” 

“Whew, whew, whew,” called the wind, blow- 
ing cold rain drops right down on poor cold 
little Smudge. 

“Meow, meow, MEOW!” cried the tired lit- 
tle kitten with her mouth wide open and her 
back humped up, and she kept on meowing as if 
there was nothing left for her to purr for in 
her little pussy life. Her stiff little legs grew 
longer and longer and her thin back humped 
higher and higher, until she looked just like a 
kitten playing London Bridge all by her self. 

“T wonder why Mama Cat told me that there 
is a place in this great, big world for every little 
pussy cat and that I was to keep on looking 
until I found it? Why doesn’t the place try to 
find me when I’m so little and afraid without 
my Mama any more?” 

Smudge looked around to see if anyone were 
coming toward her. Then she stood straight 
upon her four feet: I’m going to stop feeling 
sorry for this little kitten and look for that nice 
warm place somewhere. I’m sure it must be 
somewhere, cause my Mama to!d me so.”’ 

Smudge shook out her wet little coat and trot- 
ted slowly ahead, keeping close to ‘the wall al! 
the way. Over the walls and through the holes 


in them went poor Smudge—and some of the © 


holes were so small that it would have made any 
little child sorry to know that a real live pussy 


cat could crawl through such a hole in the wall. 
Over the fields and far away went the brave 
little kitten until she came to a field of golden 
pumpkins lying among the stacks of rustling 
corn. 

“Tl crawl in under one of these places and 
try to get warm,” thought little Smudge. ““There 
is a house just beyond where I know that all is 
warm and beautiful. They have a mooly cow 
tied in the barnyard, with milk enough for her 
little calf and all the little pussies, too. I’m so 
afraid there will be another pussy here before 
me because it is such a lovely place for a little 
kitten without a mama.” 

Bow, wow, WOW!” cried a big, deep voice. 
“Bow, wow, WOW!” 

“It’s a dog—a great big one— what shall I 
do?’ meowed Smudge, who was too frightened 
to spit at the big yellow setter. Her streaked 
coat stood up as straight as the prickles on the 
horse-chestnut burr and her heart thumped “pit- 
a-pat, pit-a-pat” right out loud. 

“Where can I hide? Where can I hide?” 
thought Smudge, looking out of a pair.of eyes 
as big as two molasses lolly pops. 
through the door. 
cellar window ! 
to get through.” 

Smudge scooted across the yard, jumped 
through the hole without stopping to measure it 
with her whiskers just as Fido opened his mouth 
to catch the tip of her scrawny tail. 

Ker-plunk landed Smudge on the hard cellar 
floor on all four feet at once. “It’s lucky I carry 
cushions in my paws,’ meowed the frightened 
little kitten in all the voice she had left. 

“Bow, wow, WOW!” cried the big dog, poking 
his nose through the tiny hole that had let 
Smudge through into the cellar. 

“Someone is coming down the stairs,’ meowed 
Smudge, feeling oh, so afraid, that she would be 
asked to go out the tiny hole she had come in.” 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” called the sweetest little 
voice Smudge had ever heard in all her kitten 
life. “Where are you, kitty?” 

“Meow, meow,” answered the little kitten in a 
voice that was just as sorry as a little kitten’s 
without a home and a mama could be. 


TL Can toeretet 
There is a little hole in the 
I think it’s big enough for me 
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“Come, kitty,” spoke the sweet little voice com- 
ing nearer. 

Smudge slowly crept forward on her four 
cold tiny feet and brushed closely against the 
little girl’s red buttoned shoes and soft red stock- 
ings. First she brushed one stocking and then 
the other. 

“You lovely tittle kitten,” cried the little girl 
taking the frightened kitty cat up into her 
dimpled arms. “Fido, stop barking in the win- 
dow and scaring my little kitten.” 

“Bow, wow, wowwow!” barked Fido, angrily 
putting his forepaws up against the little low 
window. 

“Hush up, she’s my little kitten, I tell you,” 
called the little girl. “Hush up, Fido, or I'll 
chain you up to your own little house.” 

“Pur, purr, purrrr,’ purred Smudge, begin- 
ning with a soft wee sound that grew louder 
and louder until it could be heard by the wee 
mousie in the pantry closet overhead. 

“O, Pussy, Tll give you a place by the fire 
and a soft, warm basket and I'll tie a silver bell 
around your neck,” whispered the little girl, cud- 
dling Smudge under her soft sweet chin. 


“Will you be my little kitten and live with’ 


me?’ she asked, stopping to stroke Smudge’s 
homely little face with her dimpled hand. 

The little kitten crawled just a little higher 
and cuddled just a little closer, and laid her poor 
littie homely black face against the little girl’s 
pink cheek with a dimple in it. “Purr, Purr, 
Purr!” said happy little Smudge. 

The light has gone out of my eyes but I know 
you must have a pretty little face because you 
have such a loving little heart. I’m going to 
Gale vou. Beatity;’- said the little blind -gtrl, 
holding Smudge’s loving little heart close to her 
own. 

BEssIE CAHOON NEWTON. 


Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham showed a trait of his 
character the other day that convinced those who 
witnessed it that under his somewhat unemo- 
tional exterior there lies a kind and thoughtful 
disposition. During one of his tours, the car in 
which he was riding had the misfortune to run 
over a foolish hen, which vainly tried to cross 


the road in front if it. As soou as he learned 
of the accident, he asked that the car be stopped 
in order to ascertain if the hen had been killed. 
“I don’t want to go off and leave the poor thing 
suffering in the road,” he said to the members of 
the party, who were rather surprised at the re- 
quest. And he would not be satisfied until it was 
determined that the hen was beyond al! chance 
of pain. 


HUMANE 


ad EDUCATION 


Among the heroes of the Titanic disaster was 
Rigel, a big black Newfoundland dog, belonging 
to the first officer, who went down with his ship. 
But for Rigel the fourth boat picked up might 
have been run down by the Carpathia. For three 
hours he swam in the icy water where the Titan- 
ic went down, evidently looking for his master, 
and was instrumental in guiding the boatload of 
survivors to the gangway of the Carpathia. 

Jonas Briggs, a seaman aboard the Carpathia, 
now has Rigel and told the story of the dog's 
heroism. The Carpathia was moving slowly 
about, looking for boats, rafts or anything which 
might be afloat. Exhausted with their efforts, 
weak from lack of food and exposure to the cut- 
ting wind, and terror stricken, the men and wo- 
men in the fourth boat had drifted under the 
Carpathia’s starboard bow. They were danger- 
ously close to the steamship, but too weak to 
shout a warning loud enough to reach the bridge. 

The boat might not have been seen were it 
not for the sharp barking of Rigel, who was 
swimming ahead of the craft, and valiantly an- 
nouncing his position. The barks attracted the 
attention of Captain Rostron and he went to the 
starboard end of the bridge to see where they 
came from and saw the boat. He immediately 
ordered the engines stopped and the boat came 
alongside the starboard gangway. 

Care was taken to take Rigel aboard, but he 
appeared little affected by his long trip through 
the ice-cold water. He stood by the rail and 
barked until Captain Rostron called Briggs and 
had him take the dog below. 
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A FAITHFUL GUARDIAN. 
LasKErR, N. H., AND THEIR Doc. 


CHILDREN OF JOHN 


Occasional and spasmodic teaching on any 
subject is not considered of any great value. 
The old and much quoted saying, “Line upon 
line and precept upon precept,” is true in humane 
education as well! as in every other educational 
work, It is only in schools and in families 
when the teacher or the mother is interested 
herself that any permanent results can be ob- 
tained. 

Could we have humane teachers in all our 
school rooms who were allowed to devote at 
least one-half hour every week to lessons that 
are exclusively devoted to kind and thoughtful 
consideration for the lower animals, there would 
be more rapid progress made im the right treat- 
ment of animals and the preservation of birds. 

Children are willing to listen when the teacher 
herself is interested. A very gratifying letter 
came quite recently from Asheville, N. C., where 
humane literature had been sent to a teacher. 
She reports that she started reading aloud “What 
Happened to Kitty Gray”—a story in leaflet 
form, published by the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, just before recess, and said to her 
pupils when the recess hour came, “Now which 
shall it be—will you go out to recess now or hear 
the rest of this story first?” and they all said 
“the story.” 


A teacher who is really interested in teaching 
kindness to all living creatures will find many 
ways of bringing in a lesson on the beauty of 
kindness without interfering with her daily 
work, and lessons in kindness are going to make 
life easier and happier for the school, the home 
and the community. 

Many children are never taught to think and 
to reason out every question in a fair-minded, 
reasoning manner. That is why we meet with, 
and suffer from, so many unreasonable and un- 
reasoning men and women, particularly women, 
who are governed entirely by prejudice, im- 


pulse and personal feelings instead of by 
thoughtful and careful consideration. They 


seem to be incapable of reasoning. They will 
not see what is right because they do not know 
how to judge without prejudice. 

This inability to judge fairly—to be governed 
by reason and not by impulse— makes a great 
deal of trouble in the world—it is a form of 
cruelty, though not intentional cruelty. Kind- 
ness, when it is thoroughly ingrained in the 
heart, prevents hasty and uncharitable judg- 
ment; prevents circulating or repeating stories 
injurious to an individual or a society, until the 
stories have been confirmed beyond all doubt, 
and then only when it is necessary in the in- 
terests of truth. Kindness prevents so much 
sorrow that the poets have taken up the subject 
and written verses that young people should 
be given to commit to memory. 

The good and kind Hannah Moore wrote: 


“Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please, 
Then let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offense.” 


Nine-tenths of the suffering in the world of 
man and beast comes through lack of thought, 
and unkind words and actions. What teaching 
can then be more important than the education 
in thoughtful kindness? 


You can help by getting subscriptions to this 
magazine at 50 cents a year, and by getting new 
members for the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver Street, Boston; $1.00 Associate, $5.00 
Active membership. 
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Do you rightly estimate the importance of to- 
day? That there are duties to be done today 
which cannot be done tomorrow? This it is that 
throws so solemn significance into your work. 
The time for working is short, therefore begin 
today ; for the night is coming, in which no man 
can work. —F, W. Robertson. 


“Up and be doing,” is the word that comes 
from God to each of us. Leave some good work 
behind you that shall not be wholly lost when 
you have passed away. Do something worth 
living for, worth dying for: do something to 
show that you have a mind, and a heart, and a 
soul within you. Is there no want, no suffering, 
no sorrow, that you can relieve? Is there no act 
of tardy justice, no deed of cheerful kindness, 
no long forgotten duty that you can perform? 
Is there no reconciliation of some ancient quar- 
rel, no payment of some long outstanding debt, 
no courtesy, or love, or honor to be rendered .to 
ivachere 
be any such, I beseech you, in God’s name, in 
Christ’s name, go and do it. —Dean Stanley. 


those to whom it has long been due? 


Book Notices. 

Animal Life Lessons, a manual for teachers, 
Byeecopee, Guest, RB eA., head ‘master at st. 
Paul’s School, Bournemouth, is a valuable book 
for school use and is likely to be very widely 
used. It is published by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London, England. 

Most books that are intended for humane ed- 
ucation in the school room are too wordy. The 
very sight of them is a discouragement to the 
busy teacher. This book has the great merit of 
clearness, conciseness, simplicity. 

The facts in relation to the animals, their treat- 
ment, their needs, their intelligence and useful- 
ness are put in an interesting manner and the 
i!lustrations are very well chosen. 


Greyfriars’ Bobby. 
Forty years have passed since a little terrier 
lay down for the last time on the grave of his 


master in the old churchyard of Greyfriars, in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. This grave had been his 


Boppy. 


GREYFRIARS 


bed for fourteen years, ever since the sad day 
when Auld Jock, the master the little dog loved 
so dearly, died alone, in poverty, and was buried 
in the old, historic churchyard. 

_ One would think that the story of a little dog’s 
faithful devotion to his master’s memory might 
by this time be forgotten, but such love is rare. 
In this case it is not forgotten, neither can it be 
as long as the useful and beautiful monument 
erected to the memory of Greyfriars Bobby by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts shall stand. 

The story of this devotion has been freshly 
told by Eleanor Atkinson in a book of 292 
pages, recently published by Harper & Brothers, 
entitled Greyfriars Bobby. 

Either the author has snent much time and 
pains in acquiring details hitherto unpublished 
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relating to the faithful little dog’s life, or she 
has used a fertile imagination to create from 
the few bare facts that have been generally pub- 
lished a very complete history of the fourteen 
years Bobby spent in the old churchyard, only 
leaving it when forced by hunger, or when car- 
ried away by humane but mistaken men who 
thought they could make him happier elsewhere. 

Greyfriars Churchyard was in the midst of a 
tenement house district, and the windows of the 
tenements overlooked the spot where Auld Jock 
was laid. When Bobby took his master’s grave 
for his only home, the children of the tenements 
became first curious, and then interested. The 
story tells what form their interest took, and 
how the affection that many dwellers in the 
district learned to feel for the faithful little 
mourner elevated and purified men, women and 
children. 

How Bobby’s license money was raised by two 
children; how the Lord Provost himself be- 
came interested and presented Bobby with a 
collar marked “Greyfriars Bobby, From the 
Lord Provost, 1867. Licensed”; how the good 
baroness heard of Bobby and paid him a visit 
are incidents that are all told in detail and will 
be of much interest to all who do not object 
to Scotch dialect. 

Could the story be told in simple language 
and somewhat condensed for young people, it 
would undoubtedly have a much wider circula- 
tion and be ranked among the best books for 
humane educational work. 


Johnathan Upgiade. 

A book with a very high purpose is “John- 
athan Upglade,” by Wilfred Earl Chase, of 
Madison, Michigan. It is not a story, but a 
series of sermons which are commentaries on 
prevailing habits and customs that are holding 
back the world from the progress it ought to 
make in true civilization and Christianity. 

Quite a number of pages are devoted to the 
treatment of animals. With two or three ex- 
ceptions which, if the author pleases, he could 
easily change, these pages would make a very 
valuable leaflet for humane work, and would 
deserve wide circulation. The objectionable 
paragraphs are the advice in regard to killing 


superfluous kittens and rats. To kill by striking 
kittens’ and puppies’ heads on a stone is danger- 
ous advice, since it is likely to be tried by boys 
whose arms are not always strong enough for 
the blow and who would be brutalized by such 
a method of killing. Kittens can easily be put 
in a stout bag and if held under water, though 
death may not ensue as quickly as it would by a 
sure blow on the ‘head, it is at least more certain 
not to fail, and not to cause extreme pain. 

In the case of rats that are loosed from the 
trap and then struck by a club, the chance of 
absolute torment is very great, and drowning 
would be far preferable. This method of stun- 
ning by a blow is what the men in slaughter 
houses depend upon, and although they are sup- 
posed to be expert at this dreadful work, it is a 
well-known fact that too often the first blow 
misses entirely or only half strikes the animal ; 
then there must be intense suffering. 

A woman who came very near drowning once 
told me that it was not the sinking that caused 
her agony, it was the rising again to the surface, 
and this can always be prevented in the case of 
the small animals. Where chloroform is not 
obtainable, drowning is safer than the attempt 
to stun with a blow which needs a quick and 
steady arm. 

Mr. Upglade rightly says,—“Just what de- 
erees of pain these animals may suffer is, per- 
haps, a point we may never be able to determine. 
But let the rule be: Give them the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

He says that a truly humane person would not 
willingly step upon an ant hill or a worm. 

The book closes with a strong chapter against 
vivisection, giving some illustrations of the tor- 
ture inflicted on dogs which one cannot read 
without sickening horror and wonder, if such 
things can be, in this supposedly enlightened age. 


A New Book. 

Friends of the League are offered an opportu- 
nity to add a very interesting book to their libra- 
ries and at the same time to help the League. 
“Stonefield Silhouettes,’ by Cornelia Minor Ar- 
nold, is a collection of charming stories of Old 
New England. The language, the customs, the 
quaint mannerisms and the superstitions of olden 
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times are set forth in such an entertaining fash- 
ion that, having begun to read it, it is difficult to 
lay down the book until the last story is finished. 
The marvellous cures of bed-ridden invalids; the 
experiences of the lazy man of the village with 
his dog, Amelek; the witch who wore a hornet’s 
nest in place of a bonnet; the woman who be- 
queathed to her doctor all the pills and lotions he 
had given her, which she had carefully saved for 
that purpose, are all historical facts and afford 
the reader solid information as well as much en- 
tertainment. 


Mrs. Arnold is a member of the Animal Res-. 


cue League of Boston and has helped us in many 
ways, though her home is in New York, on the 
Hudson River. The price of the book is $1.50, 
and she offers the League 75 cents on every copy 
sold through our office. We hope we shall re- 
ceive many applications for the book. We can 
heartily recommend it as a delightful gift to an 
invalid or shut-in, since there is nothing grue- 
some or painful in any of the stories, neither is 
there a dull page. 

The book is dedicated to Mrs. James Speyer, 
“The friend of the friendless, whose voice is ever 
lifted to plead the cause of those dumb mouths 
that have no speech!” 


To cut off a dog’s tail is hke clipping the end 
off an eloquent man’s tongue. He has to stam- 
mer, to lisp his ideas and emotions the rest of 
his life with only the stump of it. And the 
cheerfulness with which the number of dogs re- 
duced to this necessity accept the affliction is 
to their everlasting credit as much as it is to the 
shame of those who commit this crime against 
them.—Corra Harris, in “The Recording Angel. 


Little Eleanor, who was very fond of chickens, 
stood over a dead rooster. Thinking that some- 
thing good ought to be said, she remarked be- 
tween her sobs, “He was always so glad when 
one of the hens laid an egg!” 


I wonder why it is that we are not much 
kinder to each other than we are. How much 
the world needs it! How easily it is done! 

—Henry Drummond. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, April 18.—We are having a cold, 
easterly rain-storm, but it has not kept the birds 
away. The first thing I saw when I looked 
out the window this morning was a big, black 
crow, disturbed by my appearance at the window, 
flying hastily away from the bird table. Since 
then the bird table on one side and the rockery 
on the other have been well patronized with 
juncos, sparrows of four varieties,—one white- 
crowned sparrow, a number of fox sparrows, 
song sparrows, and a few English sparrows. 


I did not notice that all the suet was gone 
from the trees until I saw first a woodpecker, 
then a chickadee, flying from one tree to another 
where the suet had been, then going away, 
evidently disappointed in their hoped-for feast. 
The woodpecker alighted on the bird table and 
ate some crumbs of bread—the first time I ever 
saw- him do that. This afternoon I sent for 
more suet and now the three trees where we 
have kept it all winter are again ready for the 
birds who love that kind of fare. 


I was amused the other day to see in an 
article on birds another queer statement about 
the English sparrow. When advising the put- 
ting out of lumps of suet for woodpeckers and 
chickadees, the writer said it would be necessary 
first to get rid of the English sparrow as he 
would drive these other birds away and devour 
the suet! 

I wonder if these accusations are merely 
theoretical. All winter long I have watched the 
birds closely and I have never seen the English 
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sparrows take even one peck at the suet in the 
trees above the bird table, although they gath- 
ered in numbers on the table and on the trees 
about it. Neither have they attempted to 
disturb the birds that were pecking away at the 
suet right above their heads. The squirrels 
drive all the birds away at times and greedily 
devour the suet, but again I have seen squirrels 
and birds feeding together. 

There never was a truer saying than “Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him.” Prejudice 
against a dog or a bird, or a society, or an in- 
dividual, will often blind men and women so 
that they can only see the thing they want to 
see. They are not looking for good, but for 
evil. 

April 22—The phoebe bird has come back 
and taken up her old quarters in the barn cellar. 
Last year, Edward, acting on the theory that a 
bird never uses the same nest two years in 
succession, tore down the phoebe’s nest against 
the rafter, but when he observed that she built 
on the same spot, he left the nest after it was 
vacated. 

Phoebe came to the cellar a week ago, found 
her old nest and quietly proceeded to 
spring cleaning. She pulled the lining out of 
the old nest, put ina new lining and has settled 
down there with her mate in spite of the fact 
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that carpenters have been working on the barn 
every day above her head. 

Not only the carpenters but Edward has been 
going in and out of the cellar, sometimes driv- 
ing a cart close up to the entrance, only a short 
distance from the nest. 

April 28.—Today I stepped out the door, and 
close to me, almost near enough to put my hand 
on them, were a downy woodpecker and chick- 
adee; each on cedar trees near the door and 
each pecking away at lumps of suet without 
paying any attention to me. 

The cold weather keeps the juncos with us. 
I see them every day flying around the bunga- 
low, taking breakfast, dinner and supper on the 
rockery or the bird table. 

The wild columbines are in bud. The maple 
trees are red with blossoms. The barberries 
are leaving out. The oak tree is sending out 
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buds that are pushing off the stout red leaves 
that have clung on to the trees all winter. Our 
bed of hyacinths, daffodils and tulips is beauti- 
ful beyond words. 

The tragedy of the ‘‘Titanic” seems intensified, 
coming in the joyous springtime; and yet if 
we take it rightly the spring should strengthen 
our faith that there is no death—‘‘what seems 
so is transition,’ and that they who met their 
fate in the ocean only “passed from death unto 
ite.’ 

I do not think enough has been said of the 
members of the band who instead of giving way 
to panic and seeking their own safety, kept to 
their post of duty and played to keep up the 
courage of the passengers on the doomed steam- 
er. The great ship slowly sinking, carrying hun- 
dreds to their death; the cries of women and 
children; the shouts of brave men who were try- 
ing to do their part in rescuing others; and 
above it all the strains of “Nearer my God to 
Thee,” to give courage to those who had given 
up hope of this life and to remind them of a life 
beyond. The memory of such men should ever 
be honored. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFULEEERIEN DS 
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This cat was found with her head fastened in 
a meat can; her neck was swollen and it was 
difficult to extricate her. No empty can should 
be thrown out without first pounding it flat. By 
so doing much suffering may be saved the hungry 
dogs and cats that are always around when 
garbage is thrown out, searching for food. 


Our Fourfooted Friends II 


Dogs Are Quarantined. 

In England they have a law which is most 
unfortunate for dogs when their owners are 
compelled to take them into that country, and 
one might add equally unfortunate for the owner 
of a pet dog that has never been separated from 
his loving mistress. 

An account of the 
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Dogs’ Hotel,” where these 
animals have to spend the weary months while 
they are watched for symptoms of that rarest of 
all diseases, rabies, was given in the London 
Daily Mail last December. 

Beef-bone broth and good sound food, served 
in warm, well-ventilated rooms by men who 
knew their names and treated them with the 
respect due to their high estate and unfortunate 
circumstances, was the Christmas fare of fifty- 
eight dogs quarantined by order of the Board of 
Agriculture at the Manor Farm in Bitterne, near 
Southampton. 

There was an air of quiet dignity and gentle 
wistfulness about these prisoners of war—war 
between .a2 watchful Board and the curse of 
taties when a Daily Mail representative visited 
trem. tiere and there «a wiry little terrier 
barked a welcome to the stranger, but, for the 
most part they lay in well-bred repose on their 
beds of straw, as if conscious of the fact that the 
time of their release had not yet come. 

einey are. here for three months or six 
months,” said John Bloxall, the head kennelman, 
“according to the report we are able to make to 
the Board. If they come with their owners they 
stand a better chance of a short stay than if thev 
are sent here in charge of friends or strangers.” 

Narratives of amazing friendships between the 
dogs and their owners slipped from the kennel- 
man as he walked from one run to another. 
He called Jack to witness. From his straw-bed 
a prize-bred Airedale rose and thrust a cool nose 
between the bars. 

“Jack,” said the kennelman, “was terribly 
upset when he came first. For three weeks we 
could do nothing with him. He moped and 
refused his food, though we tried him with every 
dainty. At last his owner, Capt. H. E. Rich- 
mond, cent us one of his old jerseys. As soon as 
Jack smelt the jersey he pulled it down on the 
straw, and after that we had no trouble with 


him. He now eats and drinks as well as the 
rest.” 

Bloxall pointed to a brown jersey, and the 
Airedale turned round and lay contentedly be- 


side his master’s garment. 


“Many people find it very hard to leave their 
dcegs,’ continued the kennelman, “ One lady in- 
sisted upon taking a room in my cottage inside 
this enclusure in order that she might be with 
her dog all the time. She stayed with us 
the whole three months. Others have taken 
rooms in cottages near the kennels, and it is quite 
common for owners to stay a few days until they 
are certain the dogs are happy.” 


Quiet though they were there was not a really 
sad or sick dog among the fifty-eight. Lieut. 
W. H. Barker's spaniel was contentedly nursing 
three pups, part of a litter of eleven born ‘n 
quarantine last October. Capt. A. H. Radices’ 
cocker spaniel Ann was also busy with two black 
puppies who came into the world three days 
before their mother was consigned to quarantine. 

At the Manor Farm the big dogs have quarters 
suited to their size. Out of a large stall came 
Peter, a fine smooth-coated Newfoundland, who, 
in affectionate thanks for an unexpected run, 
planted two large paws on his visitor’s chest and 
derwatnt, licks on his “ace. An « attectionate 
dog,” laughed the keeper, “not a vice about him, 
and very obedient.” 

“In a similar stall to Peter’s lay Lord Douglas 
Coniptome, Great Dane -Gedri¢.: = “Tooxclever,”’ 
said the kennelman; “look how he has worn the 
paint on the bolt. He pushes it back and lets 
himself out.” 


Among the kennelman’s pets is a Maltese 
poodle (belonging to a gunner), who sits up and 
begs prettily for release. “Many a soldier comes 
home in a troopship and finds he has to choose 
between paying a sum he can’t afford and put- 
tine his dog overboard,” said the kennelman. 
“The owner of these kennels has saved quite a 
number by giving them free quarters.” 


We are devotedly thankful that no such law 
has ever been proposed in America. The muz- 
zling law was bad enough but this is worse and 
doubtless has prevented many women with pet 
dogs from spending vacations in England. 
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THE. Op -Pony.- 
(See. letter page 13). 


E NEWS 
LEAGUE se 


AND NOTES 


Visitors’ Day at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses, on Pine street, Dedham, will prob- 
ably be June 4, if pleasant, and if not pleasant, 
the first pleasant day. 

Preparations will be made and if the weather 
should be of that perplexing sort called ‘“‘be- 
twixt and between,” visitors will be sure of a 
welcome whichever day they come. | 


Notices will be sent to all members of the 
League of Visitors’ Day. This notice is intend- 
ed for subscribers to our Fourfooted Friends 
and for all those who interested in 


Our 


friends are invited to send or to bring cake or 


may be 
humane work. No tickets are necessary. 


home-made candy or sandwiches—the more the 
better. We hope not only to have abundance to 
serve but to be able to have a cake table and a 
candy table. The expense of feeding horses as 
they are fed at Pine Ridge is a heavy one and 
we count on Visitors’ Day to give us substantial 
help in this branch of our work. Donations of 
money will be most acceptable. Checks may be 
made out to Animal Rescue League, or to Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, as one pleases. 


We ask our friends to bear in mind that our 


summer work is very large and before they go 
away, to help us as generously as they can. 

The coming summer promises to be an un- 
usually busy one at Pine Ridge. Already’ the 
horses are coming for rest, comfort, care, and 
we are likely to have a full stable as soon as our 
new stalls are finished. 

An express horse went home in greatly im- 
proved condition last week. A cab horse is with 
us who came to us with such tired and sore 
feet that we are insisting on keeping him until 
we are satisfied he is able to work. 


We are giving board and lodging to a horse 
that was kept in a cellar which opens on to a 
swamp on Pine street. There was another horse 
in the cellar which we took into our stable, 
but finding him old, quite unfit for work, and in 
a suffering condition, we had him put to rest. 

The horse we now have is not old but he has 
had a sad life and his appreciation of the kind 
care he receives at Pine Ridge is very marked. 

A few days ago we were driving home from 
the station and we passed the field where our 
guest (I call him Jake) was tied with a long 
rope so that he could graze the scanty grass on 
the slope above the swamp. As we passed, Jake > 
lifted his head and pricked up his ears; he 
evidently recognized us. Then he whinnied, a 
loud and plaintive cry which I interpreted as say- 
ing—“Don’t leave me behind. Do stop and 
take me along with you to that blessed home.” 

Poor Jake ran towards us as far as his rope 
would allow and I should have felt very badly 
had I not known that it was nearly six o'clock 
and in a short time his owner would send him 
to our stable by the man who works for him, 
re-building his house which was burned down 
last fall. 

We went on our way, but I had not been in 
the bungalow many minutes before I heard an 
excited barking of our dogs and cries from our 
neighbor’s children. I started out to see what 
was the matter. Edward met me. He was 
laughing, and he called out as he drew near, 
“Story for Bungalow Notes.” 

It seemed that Jake, desperate at seeing us 
pass by, tugged at his rope until he broke it, 
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got out of the field over a low, broken wall, then 
ran as fast as he could up the street until he 
reached the closed gates. 

Here the children entered into the story. They 
saw a loose horse without harness or driver, stop 
at the gate, and knew it must be a guest com- 
ing of his own accord to Pine Ridge. They 
opened the gate—Jake galloped up the long 
driveway amid the shouts of the children and 
the barking of Gypsey, Fido, Fluffy and Old 
Bobs, who all protested against such an un- 
ceremonious entrance. 

Edward was putting up his horse. He heard 
the clattering of hoofs up the driveway and into 
the barn annex, where Jake had his own par- 
ticular stall. When he ran to the annex door 
Jake was standing in his stall turning his head 
and asking for his supper. 

A little later a very excited Pole hurried up to 
the barn and exclaimed in broken English,— 
“Horse! horse! runaway—broke rope!’ The 
expression of relief on his broad, ruddy face 
when he saw Jake munching his oats in his 
stall, was very amusing. 


One of the many visitors at the League the 
other day, was a poor woman, a hard toiler evi- 
dently, who brought in her arms, carefully 
wrapped in a clean cloth, her pet cat, which she 
said she must give up, as she was going out to 
work. 

Though sad at parting from her little four- 
footed friend, her kind, patient face wore a 
trustful look as she handed it to us, confident 
that it was taken into a merciful refuge. What 
a comfort to that poor soul,—to say nothing of 
the cat’s welfare. 

In entering a cat room, where there may be 
homesick or frightened newcomers, it is notice- 
able how soothing to them is a low-toned, sing- 
song talk, no matter what the words. 

An old, well-known tale, is of the woman lost 
in a forest, who kept at bay a wild beast until 
help arrived, simply by singing her sweetest 
songs over and over, though almost exhausted 
by fright and fatigue. Animals, as well as birds, 
are of a truth, wonderfully susceptible to musical 
sounds. 

A black cat, found on Boston Common when 


half grown, was adopted by one of the League 
attendants about a year ago, and though perhaps 
not as handsome as many of his fellow felines, 
he has shown a most lovable nature, in fact 
more than that,—really Christian attributes. 

For example: A cat stranger, who was shel- 
tered for a few days under the same roof, found 
his way into Sambo’s favorite bed (a card- 
board box on the kitchen side-table), and with 
ereat satisfaction curled himself comfortably 
down in this cosy nest. 

When Sambo found him there later, do you 
guess that he snarled at and cuffed the intruder? 
Not a bit of it. On the contrary, he leaned over 
and kissed him, then turned and walked quietly 
away. 

Yet a prominent clergyman of this city has 
said he does not approve of appropriating any 
money for the protection or welfare of animals. 
May God widen the range of this eminent 
divine’s sympathies! 


A Letter. 


You will find enclosed two dollars ($2), one 
for my subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends, 
and the other for the fund for the stalls for the 
Home of Rest for Horses. I think this is a 
splendid work and think that people ought to 
give more money for it. 

I am also sending you a picture of my old, old 
pony and my poodle. Snowball, the pony, is 
about thirty years old and still thinks she is a 
colt, although now, much exercise soon tires 
her. The pther is of three of my dogs. Although 
we have several more, they refuse to pose all at 


once. Yours sincerely, A. D. 
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Our FourFooTeD FRIENDS has been asked to 
publish the following appeal: 

“The Executive Committee of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is appeal- 
ing for help and we are glad to publish its 
‘battle cry.’ 

“The Society has a great work before it; 
and it earnestly asks the aid and prayers of 
every man and woman in Massachusetts who 
believes in God, and has sympathy for his suf- 
fering creatures.’ 

“With these words George T. Angell, the 
founder of our societies in April, 1868, closed 
an ardent appeal for money and help in all the 
Boston papers. This was the beginning, forty- 
four years ago. 

“These words we constitute now our ‘battle 
cry’ to raise the funds necessary, to build not 
only an ‘Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’ but 
to erect in connection with this a building suit- 
able for a permanent home for the societies he 
founded, and that w ill afford the means of ma- 
terializing and perpetuating the ideals for which 
he gave his life and substance. For years the 
societies have been greatly handicapped in their 
work by lack of proper facilities and funds. 

“Every man and woman in Massachusetts 
“who believes in God’ must enlist in this army oi 
helpers and bring to this work all that is best in 
him and her to assist the societies to accomplish 
their great task, 

“NATHANIEL T. KIppDER, 

Francis H. Row ey, 

Mrs. GEorcE T. ANGELL, 
“Executive Committee $1,000,000 
Building and Endowment Fund 
Angell Memorial.” 


He, perhaps, shows the greatest wisdom in 
matters of conduct who, declining to pin his vir- 
tuous resolutions to the artificial restrictions of a 
calendar, has the enduring determination to begin 
a new year with every new day. —H.S. 

A friend residing in Berlin, who wished to go 
to England for the summer, went instead to the 
continent where she could keep with her the 
beautiful little pomeranian whose photograph she 
sent me. 


Miss Elizabeth Almy Gatter, a very earnest 
worker in the cause of suffering animals, has en- 
gaged one of the new box stalls we are adding 
to our barn at Pine Ridge for a memorial stall. 
She has paid us the sum of one hundred dollars 
eid promised to give something every year to 
belp care for whatever horse will be the occupant 
of this stall. Miss Gatter and her sister were 
among the first helpers of the Animal Rescue 
League and have always been our loyal friends, 
although living in another state. 


CATS BOARDED 


Beautiful Vacation Home for Cats 


Large out door runs, full liberty of 
the house. Go out and in as they 
please.:2No. chance /for- escape. 
No other parties connected with 
this place. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


An Ideal Boarding Place for Cats 


Miss M. E. Plumer 
377 Massachusetts Avenue 


Telephone, Lexington 77-3 


Lexington, Mass. 


DOG DISTEMPER 


The Vaccine Method Is The Modern Cure 
MOORE’S TOXIN 


has stood the test of time 


Price, $2.00 


Send for Free Literature 


Middle Mass. Chemical Co., Palmer, Mass. 
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“Children should be taught the art of sympathy by careful systematic training of the imagina- 
tion. No man can act rightly unless he feels rightly. And no being with the disposition to magnify 
his own interests and to minimize the interests of others will ever respect the interests of others vol- 
untarily, unless he has the power to put himself in the place of others, and to reproduce their sufferings 
in himself. He will then refrain from the imposition of wrong, because it lessens his own suffer- 
ing. Kindness, courtesy, justice, honesty, love and respect of others, charity, moral courage, the kin- 
ship of all—these are all forms of altruism, and depend for their vitality on the art of putting one- 
self in the place of others.”—From “Ethics and Education” by J. H. Moore, author of “Universal Kin- 
ship,’ “The New Ethics,” ete, which books ars on sale at our office. 


Mr. Moore extends his sympathies to “Our Fourfooted Friends,’ AND THEREFORE DOES NOT 
EAT THEM. He is enthusiastic about our products and has written: 


MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


“Not Made From Flesh” 


is a really great invention.. The potato is an American and was net known to the Caucasian world 
before the discovery of the Western Hemisphere by Europeans.. I am so fond of the potato that I 
have often wondered how the world got along before Columbus discovered this tuber. I can see how 
that people after discovering and using your extract might feei the same toward it.” 

A sample jar of Millennium Extract will be sent, post paid, to you or any of your friends upon 
receipt of postal. 

Is now on sale at 
BOSTON: S. 8S. PIERCE CO. COBB, BATES, & YERXA CO. JOHN GILBERT, JR. CO. 


NEW YORK: ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT CHICAGO: C. JEVNE & CO. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN: JOHN GILBERT & SON DETROIT: G. & R. McMILLEN 
NORWICH, CONN: CHAS. C. HASKELL & CO. PITTSBURGH: KAUFMANN BROS. 
KANSAS CITY: UNITY PURE FOOD CO. LOS ANGELES: H. JEVNE & CO. 
CLEVELAND: SANITARIUM FOOD CO. NEW ORLEANS: A. M. SALON, LTD. 
VANCOUVER,-B.C.:.° H. A. PETERS CO. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: A. M. CLARKE CO. 


peephone > Lhe Millennium Food Co., “ ’xee °+ 


US aoa eee FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


DOGS BOARDED Teese vea@ermaniee Sons 


; UNDERTAKERS 
Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
A few special pets cared for in the house Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 


rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 

silver maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. inside cases. The price of each is marked 

in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Dale Street, Dedham Mele plan ehRoxbureeT? 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT * [i= U SSD 


All given individual care. Good runs for exercising 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GRILLO, or The Cricket who would be King. 
Translated from the Italian of Emest Candeze by M. Louise Baum. 
7 Illustrated, 45 cents 


One of the most charming of the child classics appears in this translation of Candeze’s Grillo. The 
quaint style of the original Italian is preserved throughout, making the story as unique as it is interesting. 
The scores of illustrations, after Renard, are delightfully imaginative and humorous. 

Grillo, the field cricket, relates his varied adventures in a most dramatic narrative and in a way that 
tells the young reader a great deal about insect life. 


GINN AND COMPANY’S Supplementary Reading List has been built slowly and with great care. Its purpose 
is to give the child the very best in the juvenile literature of the world. It includes many of the classics of the old world, the 
most popular stories of today of the children of foreign countries, the books that are most worth-while among our American 
writers. In subject these stories range through History, Myth, Wonder Tale, Fable, Geography, Nature and Science, and 
Drama. In attractiveness and substantial make-up these books are unexcelled. The illustrations are by well-known artists 
and add much to the child’s interest in the reading. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


Orn HiRIsT Mii Spratt’s Post Cards of 


Prize Winning Dogs 


Series one— 
Newcastle Kennel’s SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 
Mr. Albright’s SCOTTISH TERRIER. 
Sabine Kennel’s FOX TERRIERS. 
Fleur-de-Lys Kennel’s FRENCH BULLDOG. 
On-the-Path Kennel’s BULLDOG. 
Vickery Kennel’s AIREDALE TERRIMR. 
Series two— 
Holdfast Kennel’s HARLEQUIN GREAT DANES. 
Tit roves and Stren thens the Miss Bonham’s BLOODHOUNDS. 
Valley Farm Kennel’s RUSSIAN WOLEFHOUNDS. 
: Carmen Kennel’s ST. BERNARD. 
= Mr. Mason’s COLLIE. 
IQes ive r8a ns Mrs. Morse’s OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG. 


Series three— 


Produces Health and Vigor Mission Kennels COCRHE Bek Nene 


Mr. Lewis’ GREYHOUND. 


- - Mrs. Thomas’ POMERANIANS. 
A Food Your Do Will Like Swiss Mountain Kennel’s POMERANIAN; 
Mrs. Koerlin’s MALTESE TERRIER. 


Soild only in sets of 6, at 10 cents per set. 

Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.: Cleve- 
New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 

Factories also in London, England, and _ Berlin, 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Spratt’s Patent Limited 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 
Germany 
Charlestown, - = - Mass 


FREE Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Res. Supt. at Chicago, III. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


